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The Passion Play 


in New Mexico” 


JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK 


THE REPERTOIRE OF THE NEW MEXICAN SPANISH FOLK THEATER is excep- 
tionally rich and varied. Known plays fall into two broad categories: the one 
religious, the other secular. The latter group contains some twenty-seven 
separate pieces, all of which, with the possible exceptions of Los comanches 
and Los tejanos, are clearly of Mexican or Spanish origin. Most of these plays 
are available in manuscript or published form. Hermdn o La vuelta del cruzado, 
a romantic verse drama by Mexico’s well-known nineteenth-century play- 
wright and poet, Fernando Calder6én, is the outstanding literary play of the 
lot. The others are largely short comic pieces.} 

There are ten clearly independent religious plays: (1) the popular and 
ubiquitous Shepherds’ Play, with its several versions and many variants; (2) 
the Virgin of Guadalupe play; (3) Addén y Eva; (4) Cain » Abel; (5) Coloquio de 
San José; (6) El Nino Perdido; (7) Auto de los Reyes Magos; (8) Moros y cristianos; 
(9) Los matachines; and (10) La Pasién. To my knowledge, the New Mexican 
dance drama, Los matachines, is pure pantomime. Eight of the remaining 
religious plays are all known in printed and manuscript form. There seems to 
be some reasonable doubt, however, as to the precise nature, and even the 
very existence, of La Pasién as a legitimate play with spoken parts.? 

As long ago as 1940 I reported that I had failed to uncover a single manu- 
script copy of La Pastén anywhere in the state.* What is more, I had been 
unsuccessful in obtaining any leads that might facilitate my search. My at- 
tempts to locate a copy sprang from a 1930 reference to the play that Campa 
had listed as one of ten titles of religious folk dramas to be found in New 
Mexico. A parenthetical note indicated that the play was of Mexican origin.* 
__ * This study is a revision and extension of a paper entitled “La Pasién in New Mexico” that was 


read at the UCLA Summer Conference on Latin American Folklore held at Los Angeles, July 29-30, 
1963. 

1 See my “Fernando Calderén en el teatro popular nuevomexicano,”? Memoria del segundo congreso 
internacional de catedrdticos de literatura iberoamericana (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941), 
pp. 227-240. 

2 Cf. my “The Source and Dating of New Mexican Spanish Folk Plays,’? Western Folklore, XVI 
(1957), 232-255. 

* “Notes on the Repertoire of the New Mexican Spanish Folktheater,”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
IV (1940), 232, note 13. 

4“A Bibliography of Spanish Folk-Lore in New Mexico,”? University of New Mexico Bulletin, I 
(Sept., 1930), 25. 


[17] 
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Several years later Campa again referred to a text of La Pasién, this time in a 
footnote in which he states that he does not include “the text of this play” in 
his study. And in answer to my 1940 report, Campa made still another and 
final reference to texts by stating that two copies of the play were to be found 
in the University of New Mexico’s folklore files.* On several occasions during 
the years that followed I failed to turn up copies in either the University’s 
collection at Albuquerque or the Writers’ Project files at Santa Fe. It would 
appear that Sister Joseph Marie had been equally unsuccessful in 1948 
inasmuch as she did not list a copy in her extensive catalogue of plays. And 
yet she speculates at some length on the colonial background of La Pasién 
and gives us to understand that the play was performed ‘‘during Holy Week 
by the Penitentes at their moradas or chapels,’’ adding that “‘the Passion Play 
produced by them is not sanctioned by the Church.” 7 

Identification of La Pasién with the Penitente brotherhood adds yet another 
complicating factor to the problem of the Passion play in New Mexico. 
Campa, at least, left the matter open as to where the “play’’ might be seen. 
But not so those who became fascinated by the “medieval,” ‘‘barbarous’’ 
rites of Los Hermanos Penitentes. We know, of course, that self-inflicted 
flagellation came in with the very conquerors themselves. New Mexico’s epic 
poet, Gaspar Pérez de Villagra, tells how the Conqueror Juan de Ojfate 
scourged himself to blood during Holy Week of 1598, and Fray Alonso de 
Benavides refers to public penitential practices witnessed by the Indians 
during Holy Week in ‘“‘some Christian community,” obviously Santa Fe, 
before 1627.° But these early references to self-inflicted penance do not speak 
of cofradias or secret brotherhoods of an ancient cult. In picking up the thread 
of such practices in the early nineteenth century, Fray Angélico Chavez 
uncovers what appears to be the first reference to the New Mexican Penitentes 
as a religious sect. The reference is to be found in Bishop Zubiria’s report of 21 
July 1833 in which he condemns the activities of a “Brotherhood of Peni- 
tentes” at Santa Cruz that he found to have been already in existence “a 
goodly number of years.”’ }° | 

Easter Week observance and ritual (V75) has elicited comment, then, as 
far back as the very Conquest; and over the years individual penance, group 
penitential rites, public processions, and church ceremonies have played an 
important part in the life of the New Mexican folk on that central religious 

5 Spanish Religious Folktheatre in the Southwest (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Bulletin, 
ee om Mexican Spanish Folktheatre,’’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, V (1941), 130. 

7 The Role of the Church and the Folk in the Development of the Early Drama in New Mexico (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948), pp. 89-90. 

8 Gilberto Espinosa, trans., A History of New Mexico (Chicago: Rio Grande Press, 1962), Canto 
Eleven, p. 110. 

® Frederick Webb Hodge, George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, eds., Fray Alonso de Benavides’ 


Revised Memorial of 1634 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1945), p. 66. 
10 <The Penitentes of New Mexico,” Naw Mexico Historical Review, X XIX (1954), 110. 
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feast. But nowhere is there any mention of the staging of a written play to 
celebrate the dramatic moments of Christ’s Passion. In describing the “‘great 
pomp and splendor” of a Good Friday celebration in New Mexico during the 
1830’s, Josiah Gregg speaks of the “‘immense procession, accompanied by a 
glittering array of carved images ... while the most notorious personages of 
antiquity ... the centurion with a band of guards, armed with lances, and 
apparelled in the costume supposed to have been worn in those days—may 
be seen bestriding splendidly caparisoned horses, in the breathing reality of 
flesh and blood.” ‘Taking it all in all,” he goes on to comment, “‘this spectacle, 
—the ceremonies and manoeuvres which attend its career through the densely 
crowded and ornamented streets, —are calculated to produce impressions of 
a most confused description. ...” " Gregg’s description fits the Santa Fe 
Holy Week ceremonies similarly pictured by W. W. H. Davis sometime be- 
tween 1853 and 1856. Davis tells us that Good Friday was ‘‘the day most 
observed with pomp and parade.”’ He describes the long procession that 
issued from the church, where appropriate services had been celebrated by the 
bishop, and that ‘“‘marched around the Plaza and through some of the princi- 
pal streets. A large wooden cross, carried upon the shoulders of four greasy 
fellows, and to which was nailed an image of the Savior . . . headed the proces- 
sion.” He also speaks of the centurion “‘surrounded by a Roman guard armed 
with spears, forming as villainous-looking a group” as he had seen for a long 
time, and of ‘“‘the dead body of Christ in an open coffin, in which were a 
number of small wooden images, with the usual accompaniment of saints and 
priests, and, while they marched, a choir of boys sang sacred music. The 
exercises Closed with service in the church, and with a torch-light procession 
in the evening.” Davis speaks out against these processions with all of the 
righteous indignation and prejudice of his Protestant background: “I can not 
refrain from bearing testimony against these religious processions. The image 
of the Savior, and others . . . were disgusting to the sight, and failed to create 
in my mind other feelings than those of pity for the worshippers of these un- 
meaning bits of ill-carved wood. Some of the wrgins were known as among the 
most notorious females in town . . . the sight . . . would shock the feelings of all 
religious denominations. It is one of the practices of a darker age that still 
clings to the worship of the people of New Mexico; but I sincerely hope that 
the bishop will cause such public display of saints and images to be discon- 
tinued among the other reforms he may bring about in the Church.”’ ” 

One can not help but wonder how much more violently Davis might have 


11 Max L. Moorhead, ed., Commerce of the Prairies (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954), 
pp. 180-181. Gregg gives neither the place nor the year when he witnessed the Easter ceremonies he 
describes. Clearly, however, the place was Santa Fe. The year might have been one of any four be- 
tween 183] and 1840 when he made trips to New Mexico during the nine years he remained in the 
Santa Fe trade. | 

2 W. W. H. Davis, El Gringo; or, New Mexico and her People (New York: Harper, 1857), pp. 345- 
347. 
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reacted to such barbaric customs had he seen Los Hermanos Penitentes in 
action! Is it possible that Bishop Lamy had already made his disapproval 
known and respected and that earlier Penitente practices had quickly gone 
underground in the more populous areas for those years?!® It may be argued 
that the processions at Santa Fe were the traditional processions approved and 
conducted by the church authorities. And further, that similar yet distinctive 
processions might have been conducted by the Penitentes themselves in the 
smaller communities somewhat removed from the political and religious center 
of the territory and particularly from the expressed disapproval of their rites 
by the newly arrived spiritual leader Bishop Lamy. Such, in fact, appears to 
have been the case at Tomé, which Davis describes as ‘‘a village of not more 
than four hundred inhabitants, with the usual number of burros and dogs.” 
Tomé lies in the Valley some thirty miles directly south of Albuquerque. 
“In former days,”’ Davis goes on to say “‘it was one of the most prosperous 
towns in the Rio Abajo, and was the scene of annual festivals, when hundreds 
of people far and near flocked thither for purposes of religious worship and 
amusement... .’ All went well until the Navajos began raiding the settle- 
ment; it was then that “the people deserted their houses for a more secure 
home, the trade fell off, and the religious festivals were no longer celebrated 
there.” 14 Now Davis must have visited Tomé sometime between 1853 and 
1856, and immediately after Holy Week, for he had held up his trip south to 
see the Santa Fe processions. Does he mean then that the traditional Easter 
ceremonies had also been abandoned, or at least sharply curtailed, since 
Gregg’s visit to ‘Tomé some fifteen or twenty years before? For Gregg had 
“chanced” to be in ‘Tomé on a Good Friday and had been witness to a Holy 
Week procession. But from what he writes the Tomé procession had none of 
the pomp and splendor of those of Santa Fe. Instead, his description turns out 
to be one of the earliest we have of what must have been a Penitente practice. 
Gregg’s attention had been 


arrested by a man almost naked, bearing, in imitation of Simon, a huge cross upon his 
shoulders, which, though constructed of the lightest wood, must have weighed over a 


18 Bishop John B. Lamy (1814-1888) tried to abolish the Hermandades, but failed. Mistakenly 
believing them to be degenerate, lay remnants of the Franciscans who had been forced to abandon 
their labors at the time of the Mexican independence, Bishop Lamy urged the brotherhoods to reform 
and composed a set of rules for them under the name of the Third Order. Chavez has seen the by-laws 
of the Cochiti-Conejos brotherhoods and reports that they “. . . in no way resemble the Rule of the 
Third Order.” Op. cit., p. 100, note 4. Born at Lempdes (Clermont), France, Jean Baptiste Lamy was 
the first bishop to be appointed to the Southwest Territory in 1850. In 1875 he was named the 
first archbishop, a post he held until 1885, when he was succeeded by Jean Baptiste Salpointe, who 
served until 1897. For data on Lamy and Salpointe and the role of the church in the Southwest, to- 
gether with observations on the Penitentes, see Jean Baptiste Salpointe, Soldiers of the Cross (Banning, 
Calif: St. John’s Industrial School, 1898) and Louis H. Warner, Archbishop Lamy, An Epoch Maker 
(Santa Fe: Santa Fe New Mexican Publishing Corporation, 1936). 

14 Op. cit., pp. 357-358. 
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hundred pounds. The long end dragged upon the ground, as we have seen it repre- 
sented in sacred pictures, and about the middle swung a stone of immense dimensions, 
appended there for the purpose of making the task more laborious. Not far behind 
followed another equally destitute of clothing, with his whole body wrapped in chains 
and cords, which seemed buried in the muscles, and which so cramped and confined 
him that he was scarcely able to keep pace with the procession. The person who 
brought up the rear presented a still more disgusting aspect. He walked along with a 
patient and composed step, while another followed close behind belaboring him 
lustily with a whip, which he flourished with all the satisfaction of an amateur; but 
as the lash was pointed only with a tuft of untwisted sea-grass, its application merely 
served to keep open the wounds upon the penitent’s back, which has been scarified, 
as I was informed, with the keen edge of a flint, and was bleeding most profusely. The 
blood was kept in perpetual flow by the stimulating juice of certain herbs, carried by 
a third person, into which the scourger frequently dipped his lash. Although the actors 
in this tragical farce were completely muffled, yet they were well known to many of 
the by-standers, one of whom assured me that they were three of the most notorious 
rascals in the country.” 


Given their detailed descriptions and frank comments, it seems incredible 
that both Gregg and Davis should have failed to report having seen or heard 
of the performance of a Passion play at either Santa Fe or Tomé. And yet, 
even though Gregg does not say so, his phrasing, ‘“‘my attention was arrested,”’ 
does leave room for speculation on the possibility that the particular proces- 
sion he describes was but a phase of a larger ceremony that might well have 
been an actual reenactment of the dramatic moments of the Passion. It is 
interesting to observe that the Tomé Penitentes made atonement in full 
public gaze, and probably with the sanction of the village priest.!* It is to be 
regretted that Gregg’s attention was fixed on this “‘cruel sort of penitencia”’ 
to the neglect of other aspects of the celebration, for it was to be precisely this 
feature of the Penitente ritual that would later become grist for the eager pens 
of the sensation-seeking discoverers of the newly acquired territory. Charles F. 
Lummis was among the first to describe in great detail the Holy Week prac- 
tices of a Penitente brotherhood in New Mexico as he had witnessed them in 
San Mateo.!” He cites other places in the state where, according to his in- 

15 Op. cit., p. 181. | 

16] have no firm evidence to support my conjecture with regard to “the sanction of the village 
priest.”? And yet, see Warner’s (op. cit., p. 50) comment on a riot that took place in Tomé not long 
after Gregg’s visit: “‘Just before the Americans entered Santa Fe in 1846, a riot occurred at Tomé 
because the priest there had taken certain articles from the Church to be used in the procession of 
Holy Week.” This would indicate a close relationship with the third order or Penitentes, a situation 
to be later looked upon with disfavor by the new order shortly to be inaugurated. 

17 See his chapter, with illustrations, on ‘“The Penitent Brothers,” in The Land of Poco Tiempo 
(1893) (New York: Scribner’s, 1923), pp. 79-108. Lummis himself must have witnessed Holy Week 
celebrations in Mexico, including dramatic reenactments of the Passion. He makes the point that the 
Mexican representations had nothing in common with the Penitente ceremonies: “In old Mexico 


there is nothing to be compared with the Penitentes. The reign of the Fariseos, and the Holy Week 
representation of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, by life-like automatons, belong in a widely 
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formants, similar rites were still being observed, but Tomé was not one of 
them, an omission to be noted for the village is not too far distant from San 
Mateo and must have been known to Lummis. It appears clear, and the 
Lummis account is witness to this fact, that the church had succeeded in wip- 
ing out the public penitential rites in the larger settlements and had driven 
the practice back into the isolated mountain hamlets.!8 What is most im- 
portant to our study at this point is the suggestive title that Lummis gave to 
his sensational piece on the San Mateo Penitentes when it reappeared as an 
article in his four-year-old review, The Land of Sunshine, of Los Angeles, in 
1896. ‘The original write-up on ‘“The Penitent Brothers’’ now bears the at- 
tractive label, ‘‘An American Passion-Play.”’ 

It is obvious that in the not-too-distant past some strange new force had 
entered the lives of the Mexican peoples living on the upper reaches of the 
Rio Bravo. Fray Angélico Chavez brings firm evidence and sound speculation 
to bear in support of his conclusion that the New Mexican Hermanos Peni- 
tentes were a late transplant from Mexico, brought up by recent immigrants 
sometime around the turn of the last century.!* It 1s well known that in Mexico 
penitential processions and dramatic reenactments of the events of Holy Week 
go back to the sixteenth century, that cofradias dramatized the event or 
events of Semana Santa after which each separate brotherhood was named, 
that the missionaries wrote and presented dramatized versions of the Passion 
and that they encouraged and directed the Indians to participate in such 
representations in their native tongues, that such performances were finally 
forbidden by the Inquisition in the last third of the eighteenth century, and 
that the plays virtually died out until with the birth of the free nation there was 
a dramatic resurgence of old cherished customs in the full uninhibited pag- 
eantry and license of a truly folk expression. New Mexico’s Holy Week repre- 
sentations as early described by Davis and Gregg, and later by the so-called 
‘*Penitente authors’ of more recent times, differ only in detail from Mexican 
reenactments of the Passion as celebrated down through the centuries. In 
Gonzalez Obregén’s reproduction of the account of the initial procession of 
the Cofradfa del Descendimiento y Entierro de Cristo that made its first 
public appearance April 13, 1582, it is easy to identify most of the ele- 
ments that have characterized New Mexican Penitente rites over the years. 
There are the insignia of the Passion: the sponge, the crown of thorns, the 
nails, the spear; there is even the “‘Carreta de la muerte,” the “carro pequefio 
different category’”’ (p. 83). It appears clear that what Lummis saw at San Mateo was in no sense a 
legitimate dramatic performance of the Passion based on a written text. The several illustrations 
would also appear to bear us out on this point. 

For a regional variant of the traditional Holy Week celebration in the Cubero-San Mateo area, 
see my description of “E] Depésito”’ in ‘““The Source and Dating of New Mexican Spanish Folk 
Plays,” p. 233, note 6. See also note 48, below. 


18 Archbishop Salpointe had ordered the brotherhoods to disband in 1889. 
19 Op. cit., pp. 115 ss. 
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cubierto de luto, y en el centro una cruz a cuya pie iba postrada la muerte, y 
de cuyos brazos colgaba un titulo en latin que, traducido, decia: ‘Muerte, 
éddnde esta tu victoria?’ y al reverso: ‘Muerte, yo seré tu muerte’ ’’; and the 
procession through the streets with the faithful, and the penitents who “‘ge- 
mian, lloraban y gritaban al contemplar las dolorosas imagenes de automd- 
ticos movimientos y los penitentes que sin piedad se azotaban las espaldas 
desnudas hasta sangrarse, y al oir los ligubres sonidos de las desafinadas 
trompetas, los quejidos angustiosos de los disciplinantes, los tristes aullidos de 
los canes callejeros y los mondétonos y acompasados traqueteos de las matra- 
Gas.”’ >" 

The nineteenth-century performances at Coyoacdn as described by Mad- 
ame Calderén de la Barca in 18407! and, anonymously, in 1899,” are es- 
sentially the same. However, there is one important difference between the 
Mexican representations and the majority of the New Mexican Penitente rites 
that have been recorded by the more sober eye-witness. It is, furthermore, a 
very important difference, not so much because it lends an air of mystery and 
medievalism to the New Mexican Penitente brotherhoods but rather because 
it serves to sharpen our thinking on the problem of this paper. Both the six- 
teenth- and the nineteenth-century Mexican dramatizations were acted out 
under the immediate supervision and direction of the priest or predicador. As 
Gonzalez Obregén puts it: ‘““Proponia el predicador algunas consideraciones 
sobre la pasi6n y muerte de Cristo,” and as he spoke he signalled the actual 
physical reenactment of each step of the Passion as related in the Scri ptures.? 


20 Luis Gonzalez Obregén, Las calles de México (7th ed., 2 vols., Mexico: Botas, 1947), II, 101-108. 

21 Madame Calderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico (New York: Dutton, n.d.) pp. 353-355, 359-366. 

22 Cf. ‘Passion Play at Coyoacan,” Journal of American Folklore, XII (1899), 286-288 (reproduced 
from The Herald of Mexico City). However, if we can give full credence to the description of the 1899 
Coyoac4n Passion, there was one discordant, and amusing, difference between that celebration and 
the one recorded by Madame Calderén in 1840. In speaking of the two bands that provided the 
music for the 1899 processions, one of which was composed solely of chirimias and drums, we are 
told that “‘after the pathetic scene where Jesus meets his Mother, the band yesterday struck up the 
well-known two-step, the ‘Washington Post’ !”’ (p. 287). For another eye-witness account of a typical 
late nineteenth-century Passion play, see L. M. Terry, ““The Mexican Indian Passion Play,’’ Overland 
Monthly, XX XVII (1901), 817-824. This Good Friday Tres caidas representation performed at 
Ixtacalco appears to have been largely action drama, directed by the priest as he preached and 
prayed at each of the falls during the Via Crucis procession. For descriptions of still other types of 
Passion plays, or ceremonies, celebrated in Mexico, and in Arizona, from the early nineteenth century 
to the present, see Ignacio M. Altamirano, ‘‘La Semana Santa en mi pueblo,” Aires de México (Méx- 
ico: Universidad Nacional, 1940), pp. 121-144; George J. Altman, “The Yaqui Easter Play of 
Guadalupe, Arizona,” Masterkey, XX (1946), 181-189 (performed by Indian immigrants from 
Sonora, Mexico); George C. Barker, “The Yaqui Easter Ceremony at Hermosillo,’? Western Folklore, 
XVI (1957), 256-262; and Barbara Johnson, “Holy Saturday: A Yaqui Ceremony in Pascua Vil- 
lage,” El Palacio, LX VII (1960), 102-104. Altamirano’s picturesque childhood recollections of Holy 
Week in his native village of Tixtla, Guerrero, prior to 1848, center mainly on the celebrated proces- 
sion of “El Cristo de los indios.”? In his typical ‘“‘costumbrista’’ vein he recalls that there 
was a “‘Cristo,”’ or handcarved and decorated image of Christ, for ‘‘cada ocho cabezas”’ of the 8,000 
inhabitants of the village : “Esto es para desmayar a un iconoclasta”’ (p. 140). It is also illuminating to 
note his reference to the “‘Aposentillo” (cf. Appendix, p. 15): “Con esta procesién, con la iluminacién 
del monumento, y con el Afosentillo, concluye el jueves Santo” (p. 142). 

23 Op cit., p. 106. Cf. also Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, “‘Representaciones religiosas de México en 
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Madame Calderdén also makes this point unmistakably clear. This means, 
then, that there was no written text and no single staged dramatic performance 
as such. The actors, lay and religious, carried out their silent roles as directed 
by the priest, silent, that is, except for the usual ritual responses, the hymns 
and music and laments, wherever appropriate. In the New Mexican rites the 
function of the priest was taken over by the chosen leaders of the Penitente 
brotherhoods, by the hermano mayor, with the assistance of the rezador, the 
sangrador, and cantador, and still others. 

However, from early colonial days to the present, authentic Passion plays, 
with and without dialogue, have existed in Mexico side by side with the type 
of dramatized ceremonies just described. ‘There were, for example, the seven- 
teenth-century ‘“‘pasos,” probably without dialogue, of Fray Francisco de 
Gamboa, and in all likelihood there were other pieces of the same period with 
abbreviated texts composed by the missionaries in Spanish or in Indian 
languages that failed to survive their time.* ‘Two anonymous manuscript plays 
have, however, come down to us in Nahuatl from some time in the early 
eighteenth century, the one “tomado de distintos evangelios,”’ the other 
“‘septin Mateo.” The latter manuscript is dated 1732.% Are these originals, 
or copies, of the “‘representaciones teatrales de la Pasidn y Muerte de Nitro. 
Redentor”’ that, according to Inquisition records for 1768, the Indians of 
Chalco used to put on each Palm Sunday? The story of these performances is 
well worth repeating. From it we learn of the decision of the missionaries to 
increase the effectiveness of their religious instruction. ‘This they did by dram- 
atizing ‘“‘algunos de los Misterios de Ntra. Redencidn, haciendo que se les 
representaran al vivo, para que les entrara por los ojos, lo que por el ofdo no 
percibfan. ...”? And so it was that the missionaries began to dramatize the 
entire Passion from Gethsemane to the Crucifixion. ‘The report goes on to say 
that “esta prdctica se continué hasta nuestros tiempos,” that is, the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, at which time, because of “‘varios insultos y 
el siglo XVI,”’ Opisculos varios (México: V. Agiieros, 1896), II, 340-342, who tells how in the late 
seventeenth century the Franciscan Fray Francisco de Gamboa “ordené a los naturales la estacién de 
los viernes, de que formaba parte un sermén, y durante él se representaba algiin paso de la Pasién de 
Nuestro Sefior.”” He goes on to observe that in all probability the “pasos” were ‘‘representaciones 
mudas, pues de otra suerte eran incompatibles con el sermén.”’ These “‘pasos de la Pasién ... con- 
tinuaron por largo tiempo ... y llegaron hasta nuestros dias, suprimida la parte hablada, como en 
las del P. Gamboa y conservando sélo la figurativa, acompafiada de sermones. Conforme lo ped{fa el 
contexto de éstos, se iban ejecutando las acciones.”’ And he ends by identifying the ‘“‘pasos”’ as the 
forerunners of the Passion described by Madame Calderén and others. 

24 Cf. Garcia Icazbalceta, loc. cit. 

25 See numbers XXVII and XXVIII in Fernando Horcasitas Pimentel, ‘“‘Piezas teatrales en 
lengua ndhuatl: bibliograffa descriptiva,’’ Boletin bibliogréfico de antropologia mexicana, XI (1948- 
1949), 154-164. Play number XXVII is entitled in translation: La Pastén del Domingo de Ramos. The 
manuscript of this play contains 115 pages; it is in the Middle American Research Institute collection 
of Tulane University, New Orleans. Play number XXVIII is entitled in translation: La Pasién de 


Nuestro Senor Jesu Cristo segin Mateo. This manuscript is 100 pages in length; it is in the Biblioteca del 
Museo Nacional de Antropologfa, México, D. F. Both manuscripts are from Morelia. 
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excesos,”” it was decreed that the Indians should no longer be permitted to 
enact such dramatizations. The decree went unheeded, however, for the 
practice had long taken root as a “diversiédn anual en las cuaresmas” and 
‘los que llaman en los pueblos gente de razén, tomaron a su cargo representar 
la Pasidn y traduciéndola del idioma mexicano en nuestro castellano, la 
representan en algunos pueblos con grave escdndalo, irrisi6n y desprecio.” 26 
In short, what once had been an important instrument for the instruction of 
the Indian in the central mystery of the Christian faith, was taken over by the 
Mexican mestizo, or “gente de razén,”” to become an integral part of their 
religious folk experience. But were the original Nahuatl pieces actually 
translated and transcribed to provide texts for the dramatization of the Pas- 
sion in Spanish? Or are we to assume that the plays now were merely per- 
formed by the Spanish-speaking “‘gente de razén” who, quite naturally, would 
use their own language wherever called for in the reenactment of the Passion 
scenes? All this and more yet remains to be clarified with respect to the history 
of the Passion play in Mexico itself. 

One thing, however, seems reasonably certain at this juncture: the manu- 
scripts currently available and still being used in Mexico to this day for 
legitimate dramatic performances of the Passion are in no way related to the 
early missionary plays or to the modern plays based on the Passion that have 
been so popular in northeastern Spain since the late eighteenth century.?? 
Furthermore, it is clear that the originals of the Mexican plays in current 
use were composed some time late in the past century. Vicente T. Mendoza 
and Ralph S. Boggs have shown that the most popular text—and possibly the 
only basic Mexican Passion play text extant in our time—is essentially a 
dramatization of the novel, E/ Martir del Géigota, by the Spanish writer Enrique 
Pérez Escrich.” Pérez Escrich first published his novel in Spain in 1863; the 

26 Cf. ‘“Las representaciones teatrales de la Pasién,”’ Boletin del Archivo General de la Nacién (Mexico); 
V (1934), 332-356. 

27 Cf. my study “‘La Passié y el teatro popular catalan,” to appear in the Actas of the Primer Con- 
greso Internacional de Hispanistas, Oxford, Sept. 6-11, 1962. 

28 For their introduction, notes, and transcription of the text see ““Representacién del drama de la 
Pasién en Ixtapalapa, D.F. México (llamado Las tres caidas de Jesucristo, y representado el jueves y 
viernes santo en | abril de 1945)? Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de México, VI (1945, i.e., 1947), 
139-178; see also Vicente T. Mendoza, “Drama de la Pasién intitulado: El drama del Gélgota ... ,” 
Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de México, VI (1945, i.e., 1949), 249-371. This same play is known by 
still other names. In Ixtapalapa it is commonly referred to as Las tres cafdas de Jesucristo. It has also 
been widely known as Los judios or Los sayones or Los fariseos. The title, Las tres catdas de Jesucristo, 
identifies another important literary source of the play, just as the title, El drama del Gélgota, reveals its 
preponderant debt to the novel by Pérez Escrich. The other important source to which I refer is the 
play, Los cuatro concilios para la celebractén de las tres caidas en la Semana Santa. I have never seen a manu- 
script copy of this popular drama, and printed copies are rare. The only one I know of is in the 
Boggs Folklore Collection of the University of California, Los Angeles. According to Mendoza and 
Boggs, the play has been attributed to Francisco Ozacar. There have been three editions by Antonio 
Vanegas Arroyo. The first appeared in Mexico without date of publication. Mendoza and Boggs give 


the following dates for all three known editions: Ist ed., 1890; 2nd ed., 1895; and 3rd ed., 1918. The 
text contains 40 pages and is the same for all editions. The 1918 edition was the one used for com- 
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first Mexican edition appears to be that of 1878. According to village elders, 
the first Mexican dramatization of the novel dates from the closing years of the 
century. The Tacuba, Ixtapalapa, Tzintzuntzan, Milpa Alta, and other 
manuscripts stem from this one original.”® In review, then, and in sharp con- 
trast to the situation obtaining with respect to almost all other plays of the 
New Mexican Spanish folk theater for which manuscripts and even printed 
sources are abundantly available in Mexico, there is only one known basic 
Passion play in Mexico that could possibly have been a source of copies that 
might eventually have found their way north to New Mexico. Is the illusive 
text of New Mexico’s Passion play a manuscript or printed copy of this modern 
Mexican play, or is it a distinctly separate New Mexican original? 

Let us now return to the New Mexico that was being rediscovered by 
newcomers from the east who were eager to uncover and describe ancient and 
authentic cultural roots for a young expanding America. We recall that it was 


parative study. Mendoza and Boggs were told by their informants that the 1878 Mexican edition of 
the Pérez Escrich novel by J. M. Aguilar Ortiz was the main source of the Ixtapalapa Passion play. 
For his study Mendoza used the 1944 Mexican edition of the novel published in two volumes by “E] 
Libro Espafiol”’ of Mexico City. It is worth noting that the 1942 performance of the Passion play as 
presented in Milpa Alta was announced in part as follows: “‘. .. presentacién del Martir del Gélgota. 
Tradiciones Orientales, su autor Enrique Pérez Escrich. Escenificacién de A.C. Fuentes.’’ Mendoza, 
op. cit., 276. 

29 The Pérez Escrich novel is still widely sold and read in many parts of the country. On a field 
trip during August, 1963, I learned from bookdealers in Chilpancingo and Iguala that sales are 
particularly lively during the Lenten season. Dealers were even then beginning to think about re- 
plenishing their holdings for the season ahead. What is even more pertinent to our study, El Mértir 
del Gélgota continues to sire dramatizations of the Passion that, according to my informants, are still 
performed over scattered areas from Nayarit to Guerrero. In Jala, Nayarit, an ideal setting for a 
Passion play, Anselmo Gonzalez Chavez (ca. 50 years) told me that his typed copy of the Cuaderno 
de la Judea was taken, in 1961, from the original manuscript of his grandfather, ‘Teodoro Chavez, who 
had composed the play from the text of “El Martir del Gélgota y otros libros.”’ The original was badly 
worn, and is now “lost.’? The present copy is in excellent shape, even as to spelling and the graphic 
accent. It is in prose, as are all other Mexican texts of Passion plays that have come to my attention. 
There is no indication of source, no name of copyist or of author. Don Anselmo offered me the above 
information without prompting. His version is clearly not a copy of any of the texts I have seen. 
There can be no doubt but that it is, basically, an original adaptation of the Pérez Escrich novel. I 
was unable to determine whether other copies had been taken from don Teodoro’s original. Probably 
not, because Jala’s La Judea is famous, and probably unique, throughout Nayarit. As an instance of its 
popularity, only three years earlier, that is, in 1960, the people of Santiago, Nayarit, had paid all 
expenses of the Jala players for a performance of their play upon the occasion of Santiago’s celebration 
of the Fiesta de la Ascensién de Cristo. 

The Jala play opens on Holy Thursday evening with Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem. This is 
action drama, with brief spoken parts only for Cristo, the Judio, the Samaritana, and Lazaro. The 
play proper is performed on a tablado set up in the street in front of the spacious, iron-fenced atrium 
of the church. The Thursday Prendimiento is enacted on the tablado and lasts two to three hours. The 
Good Friday continuation of the drama is not known by any given name. There are the traditional 
scenes and the traditional Jews, the soldiers, and the centurion. The “‘tentador,’’ or Luzbel, the devil, 
tempts Christ. Judas repents, but he does not hang himself on the stage as in the modern Spanish 
Passion plays. Christ, and Dimas and Gestas too, are “‘nailed”’ to their crosses erected on the tablado. 
The play ends with the procession of the Via Crucis and the dead Christ. And on Saturday there is 
the traditional burning of Judas. Most of the players are members of the extensive, middle-class 
Gonz4lez-Chavez family. All are devoted and intelligent participants. Guadalupe Gonz4lez (ca. 30) 
is highly praised for his sensitive interpretation of Christ. Commercial photos attest to the exceptional 
attention that is given to costumes and staging. 
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Lummis who in 1893 opened the way for a flood of literature on the most 
primitive and most dramatic custom of all with his discovery of “An American 
Passion-Play.” Clearly, Lummis was not speaking of a play in the sense of a 
single dramatized performance of the Passion based on a text written and 
arranged for the stage.*® At this distance we may forgive him for having 
purposely wished to announce to the world that here in America he had 
witnessed a re-enactment of Calvary that for sheer dramatic realism far out- 
stripped the European stage performances of that day. After all, he had heard 
that even at that late date in Christian history, some Penitentes had been 
lashed and even nailed to the Cross in the flesh, and there were rumors that 
some had even died on their own expiatory ‘‘maderos.”? Such rumors per- 
sisted until the late 1920’s. Alice Corbin Henderson could still report a live 
crucifixion, bound not nailed, at Abiquiu around those years.*! Ensuing 
literature was quick to seize the Lummis bait, and from the pages that follow 
it becomes more and more difficult to determine just when a given Penitente 
rite—for no two Penitente rituals are, or ever were, of the same prescribed 
pattern—was essentially the same as the one at San Mateo described by Lum- 
mis or when it might be one that had developed and evolved into a perform- 
ance that as Mary Austin ventured to predict would one day pass from a 
‘“‘propitiatory rite to legitimate dramatic art.” ® 

The burgeoning tale begins to read something like this as I attempt a 
patchword of commentary on Penitente rites, religious folk dramas, and 
Passion plays: 


Like every communal art, the New Mexican passion play is more or less shaped by its 
environment. ... The formal Easter drama begins on the evening of Holy Tuesday 
in preparation for the passion play, which formerly took place at the prescribed third 
hour, with faithful realistic detail.... At Talpa three years ago [1918?] we saw the 
last stage that human experience travels on its way from being a propitiatory rite to 
legitimate dramatic art. Here an effigy was substituted for the living Cristo, and the 
evolved emotional complex was released in dialogue and mimetic acts, restrained by 
the compass of attention of the audience. . . . ‘Three moradas had turned out... and 
about the traditional hour began the stations of the cross... (and) on a platform the 
chief treasure of Talpa, Our Lady. ... Last of all, the brothers dragged the carreta de 
muerte . .. the older brothers had set up the three crosses a few paces from the chapel 
door, and laid the implements of the passion in order. The effigy was ... affixed to 
the central cross [Mary Austin makes no reference to the thieves]. As the procession 
returned from the Calvario, the hymns changed from the wail of penance to the 
poignant note of human sorrow, and the drama of the passion began. They were all 
there, the historic characters: the Roman centurion with his spear, the Jewish con- 
stabulary, the three Marys with their lanterns, the soldiers that diced for the seamless 


30 Cf. note 17 above. 
31 Brothers of Light: The Penitentes of the Southwest (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937), pp. 45-47. 
32 The Land of Journey's Ending (New York: Century, 1924), p. 364. 
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robe. This being a war year and the passion of patriotism being scarcely less in New 
Mexico than the passion of penance, Caiaphas-Pontius Pilate, the two parts rolled in 
one, in his white robe, had mounted on the very tip of his high priest’s hat, an Ameri- 
can flag, which fluttered and flapped brightly amid the solemn scene. 

All that could be heard, and understood, for the Spanish of ‘Talpa is not the Spanish 
of the books, of the dialogue seemed superior in literary value to the Oberammergau 
drama. It had the true folk quality, and something of the rhythmic elegance of phras- 
ing which characterizes as much as I have been privileged to hear of the ritual of the 
order. ... But it will not be by me that the interest and charm of the American pas- 
sion play will be handed over to an American public, still in that underdeveloped 
stage in which appreciation too often takes the form of tearing a lovely thing to tatters. 


Thus in 1924, in The Land of Journey’s Ending, did Mary Austin permit her 
readers ‘‘to see the whole of a native American passion play beside which 
Oberammergau is a tourist’s interval.” 3 

And then one day in 1930 there is the aforementioned reference to La 
Pasién as one of ten texts of religious plays to be found in New Mexico.* From 
that point on La Pasién, or Passion play, will be cited time and again in almost 
every reference to or listing of New Mexican Spanish folk material. But there 
is no evidence that anyone, except Campa, had ever handled a manuscript 
copy, or any other copy, of the play. To complicate matters still further the 
New Mexico Writers’ Project at Santa Fe, in the 1930’s, listed copies of the 
following among their holdings: ‘““The Passion of Our Lord; from a book 
[italics mine] belonging to Tranquilino Lujdn, Rezador (chanter), Cerro 
Gordo Road, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; also, from that of Octaviano Sandoval, 
Sapello, N. Mex., trans. by Aurora Lucero White.” ® An uncritical glance, 
without access to the material itself—which, incidentally, was no longer in 


% Jbid., pp. 350-368. It is illuminating to compare this 1924 description of the Talpa Penitente 
‘passion play”? with another that she gives of the same celebration three years later in her article on 
‘“‘Native Drama in our Southwest,’ The Nation, CX XIV (1927), 437-440). The 1927 account reads 
as if the “propitiatory rite’? of 1924 had indeed taken the final step—via a simple retelling of the 
event—toward becoming “legitimate dramatic art’: ““Within the past four or five years there has 
been a disposition to substitute a painted life-size image for the Cristo, and to enlarge the dialogue 
until it approaches the proportions of literary drama. As much as I have been able to hear of this 
dialogue is far superior in directness and simplicity to the pretentious blank verse of the Oberam- 
mergau ‘Passion Play.’ Such is the reverent purity of spirit in which this humble rendering of the 
dramatic climax of the Christian story is made that it was not until hours after the effect of seeing it 
at Talpa had worn away that I remembered how the three Marys chewed gum in the pauses of their 
parts, and how the two parts of Pontius Pilate and Caiphas had been combined into one by the simple 
expedient of a Roman robe and a Hebrew high priest’s hat. This was the first time the whole story 
had been presented at one session, the usual method being to represent the betrayal and abandonment 
of Jesus, with which are often curiously combined incidents of the hours of darkness, on the evening 
before Holy Thursday; the Via Dolorosa. . . on the afternoon of Holy ‘Thursday, and the Crucifixion 
at the traditional hour on Friday, each one at appointed places. Left to itself, the Penitente per- 
formance would inevitably develop into a true passion play of considerable power; but it seems 
evident that the tourist passion will prevail over every other and that the beautiful occasion will pass 
without a trace.”’ 

34 Cf. note 4 above. 

35 Item F, No. 32, New Mexico Writers’ Project, New Mexico State Museum Library, Santa Fe. 
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the files upon a recheck in early July, 1963—-would easily lead one to believe 
that here indeed was a copy, or at least a fragment, of the text of La Pasvén. 
But we now know that this alluring title was applied here to what is but a 
collection of alabados, or hymns, that are sung on appropriate occasions during 
the Holy Week celebration.** And even variants of well-known alabados are 
often more commonly referred to under this general title. Such, for example, 
is the case of a variant of ‘‘Mi Dios y mi redentor,”’ which is called ‘‘La Pasién”’ 
in the notebook of José Alberto Archuleta of ‘Taos.?”? And so it is that the 
alabados—and even more so the ‘‘books” or the “‘notebooks’’ in which the 
hymns were copied**—have given additional grounds for belief in the existence 
of a text for a full-fledged legitimate Passion play in the state. 


36 When Mary Austin speaks “‘of the dialogue . . . superior in literary value to the Oberammergau 
drama... and of the rhythmic elegance of phrasing . . . of the ritual of the order,” it is safe to con- 
clude that what she heard, and only imperfectly understood, was the chanted dialogue of some of the 
alabados. Many stanzas of a considerable number of the alabados are in dialogue form. See, for example, 
the hymn entitled “‘Dividido el corazén”’ that is sung upon the occasion of the meeting of Christ and 
the Virgin during the Good Friday procession. Another is the beautiful and widely disseminated 
hymn, “Por el rastro de la sangre,”’ that tells of Mary’s meeting with John the Baptist. For these and 
similar alabados bearing directly on the Passion, see Juan B. Rael, The New Mexican Alabado (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1951), pp. 21-83. Rael groups thirty-eight of the total of eighty-nine 
alabados under the general rubric of “The Passion.” His observation on their length would seem to 
have a significant bearing also on the relation of the alabados to the dramatic reenactment of Passion 
scenes: ‘The majority of the hymns are quite long, which is the reason very few of them are ever committed 
to memory” (p. 18, italics mine). For an artistic presentation of the four principal alabados identified 
with the Passion, namely, ““Mi Dios y mi Redentor,”’ ““Padre Jesis Nazareno,” “Considera alma 
perdida,”’ and ‘“‘Estaba junto al madero,” together with introductory musical scores, see The Way of 
The Cross. A New Mexico Version (Santa Fe: School of American Research, 1958). Reginald Fisher, 
editor. Ralph Douglass, designer. Frank J. Vergara, printer. 

37 See F II, Box 46, No. 55, ‘‘Spanish MSS in the Southwest,’’ in the Mary Austin Papers, Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, California. This particular variant is entered as ““Mi Dios y me re- 
dentore”’ (sic) under the title, ‘‘La Passion” (sic). A number of other alabados are entitled ‘‘La Pasion 
del Sefior”’ (sic), “El pasion del Senor II’? (sic), ‘El pasion del Sefior III’? (szc). 

Laurence F. Lee, one of the first to collect and present samplings of the alabados, includes several 
in his thesis on Los Hermanos Penitentes (M.A., University of New Mexico, 1910) that are entitled 
“¢ ‘Ta Pasién del Sefior’ (Ninth hymn)”’ and “ ‘La pasi6n’—Part Two.” His thesis was reproduced in 
part, and anonymously, in El Palacio, VIII (1920), 3-20, with a brief introductory statement and 
with English translations of some twelve alabados. My reference to the “‘Passion” hymns stems from 
this printed version of Lee’s thesis. 

88 Henderson (op. cit., pp. 85-107) reproduces the original text, with translations, of a number of 
alabados taken “‘from a small Penitente copybook, much worn from use [that] includes nineteen songs; 
one of these, recounting the whole story of Christ’s life and Resurrection, has one hundred and forty 
stanzas.”’ For his study (op. cit., see note 36 above), Rael selected eighty-nine alabados from a total 
of over two hundred he had compiled from twenty-one pocket-size notebooks, each of which yielded 
twenty-five to seventy-five hymns. He remarks that most of the notebooks are of recent origin, not 
more than five being from the nineteenth century. All come from the area between Alamosa, Colo- 
rado, and Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Both Rael and Austin make comments on the texts and tunes of the alabados that cast considerable 
light on the source of the majority of the hymns and also further considerable doubt on the possibility 
that the “‘Passion’’ alabados may in themselves offer evidence bearing on the nature and source of a 
legitimate Passion play in New Mexico. Mary Austin, for example, tells us that she copied some of 
the ‘‘Penitente Hymns” from a book loaned by an ‘‘Hermano Mayor de Truchas” who had aban- 
doned the Order, ‘“‘because the priests knew he was a Penitente,’”’ and had sent his children to the 
Presbyterian Mission School. The ‘‘book’”® was much worn and the title page was gone. And then she 
remarks: “I judge it, however, to be not later than 1860, and though the words were in Spanish, 
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Allusions and references and outright statements of belief in the presence 
and development of a Passion play tradition in New Mexico follow one another 


the airs to which they were to be sung were French, so that it must have been an ordinary church 
hymnal brought in by the French priests.’” However, the ““Hermano Mayor de Truchas’’ told her 
“that he thought the airs ... were very old Spanish. The book had come down to him from his 
grandfather along with the traditional melodies.”’ (See her ‘“‘Papers,”’ F II, Box 41, No. 18.) In The 
Land of Journeys Ending (p. 359) she appears to have forgotten about the French hymnal and to have 
accepted the belief of the ““Hermano Mayor de Truchas” when she writes that her efforts ended in 
“‘being admitted at last into several of the chapels, and in coming into possession of one of the ancient 
manuscript books of hymns, much thumbed and blood-spattered.”? Not wishing to give “a false 
impression of revealing mysteries,’ she hastens to add that ‘‘the penitente hymns can be heard at any 
funeral watch night, and the prayers as they are read in procession, by any bystander who has the 
wit to understand the quaint, sixteenth-century Spanish in which they are sung.’’ Notations on several 
of the “‘Passion’’ alabados she collected (see note 37 above) indicate that some were sung to “‘national’”’ 
airs and others to “French’’ airs. Two of these notations are of special interest: ‘‘ ‘Qu’ils sont aimes 
grand Dieu, tes tabernacles’ (sic)—Garin, No. 97’, and “‘ ‘Je suis par mi vous sur la terre’ (sic) — 
Garin, No. 119.’ 

Rael opens his study (of. cit., p. 9) with a reference to what appears to have been the most popular 
hymnal in the state since 1887. According to Rael, it was in 1877 that Padre Juan B. Ralliere (when 
writing in English and Spanish, Father Ralliere dropped the accent mark from his name), the parish 
priest of Tomé, published the first edition of his Coleccién de cdnticos espirituales. Since Rael offers no 
other data, we must assume that he did not have access to this first edition. A second edition of the 
Ralliere hymnal followed in 1892, published by the “Revista Catdélica” press of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. There have been at least ten editions in all. The title page of the latest edition I have seen 
reads as follows: ‘“‘Canticos espirituales con mitsica, recogidos por la ‘Revista Catdélica.’? Tercera 
edicién. Copyright, 1944, by Revista Catdélica, E] Paso, Texas, Estados Unidos de América, 1944.” 
This must be the third edition of the hymnal printed with music since the melodies were first in- 
cluded in the 1916 Las Vegas edition, also printed, as were all the others, by the “Revista Catélica’’ 
press. Apparently referring to the ninth, or 1933, edition—which I have not seen, Rael has this to say: 
‘The compilation is merely a compilation of hymns and nothing else, except that for 136 of the 217 
texts which the book contains we are told that the melody is found in some well-known hymn book 
(‘Air —‘Je suis Penfant de Marie’—Lambillotte, No. 52,’ or “‘Air—Astre propice au marin’ —Garin, No. 
142”) and that 26 of the hymns are sung to the accompaniment of an unnamed regional tune. .. .”’ 

What is the “well-known hymn book” in which one may find the tunes of nearly two-thirds of the 
hymns in Father Ralliere’s collection? Can it be the same ‘‘much worn book’’ with the missing title 
page that Mary Austin suggests ‘“‘must have been an ordinary church hymnal brought in by the 
French priests’’? Probably not. And Mary Austin is anything but helpful when she speaks of the 
*‘quaint, sixteenth-century Spanish” of the hymns that are sung under the direction of the Penitente’s 
‘‘cantador, proud of his office, and referring constantly to the well-thumbed note-book in which the 
alabados have been written by hand and spelled by ear from generation to generation’ (The Land of 
Journey’s Ending, pp. 360-361). It is reasonably safe to conjecture that her “much worn book’? was 
probably a copy of one of the many editions of Father Ralliere’s hymnal. It is also reasonably safe to 
assume that Father Ralliere’s “well-known hymn book” might have been any one of several French 
hymnals brought in by the priests who served under Bishop Lamy. Both Garin and Lambillote— 
mentioned above in connection with the French “airs’”—were productive hymnologists. Father 
Ralliere must have had access to one or more copies of the many editions of the Marist Father J. M. 
Garin’s Manuel de chants religieux, contenant 201 cantiques . . . a l’usage des maisons de’education et des parotsses, 
first printed by Briday of Lyon in 1863. This hymnal of xxiv + 475 pages went through fifteen edi- 
tions by 1895. And he must have had access also to the Jesuit Father Louis Lambillotte’s Choix de cant- 
ques a@ trois ou quatre voix sur des airs nouveaux pour toutes les fétes de l'année, pour la premiére communion, la 
confirmation, les misstons et retraites, first issued by Poussielgue fréres of Paris in 1869 in a volume of 
XVI-504 pages. Another edition followed in 1880. Copies of the Ralliere hymnal are relatively easy 
to come by among the folk. I have failed, however, to locate copies of the Garin or the Lambillotte 
anywhere in the state, and thus far I have not been able to check their contents with those of the 
Ralliere collection. There can be little doubt that Ralliere drew heavily on both of these hymnals. 
But we are faced with a number of puzzling questions. Just what and how much did he borrow from 
either? Furthermore, we recall that the first edition of the Cénticos espirituales con misica did not appear 
until 1916, that is, until after his death. And what about the Spanish texts? Are they all original 
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in rapid succession upon the 1930 discovery of manuscripts of the play: 


Of dramas which relate to the Crucifixion, there is one, wholly allegorical, of the 
betrayal, which is performed by ... Los Hermanos Penitentes as part of their Holy 
Week Ritual; and another realistic version of El (sic) Pasién del Senor ... which I 
have not been able to secure since there is no written copy in existence, but believe to 
be an abbreviated version, and possibly corrupted, of the one from Mexico, at Zint- 
zuntzan (sic).... This is done at Tomé, and I have seen it at Talpa, done by the 
Penitentes. With patience I may be able to set it down.*® 


And finally, in 1952, in her excellent account of Easter Week ceremonies at 
Tomé entitled ‘‘Passion Play in New Mexico,” 4° Florence Hawley Ellis gives 
us to understand that she had access to a text of some kind from which she 
quotes a number of lines. She does not say where or how she obtained her 
text, but her description would give us to believe that what she saw was largely 
action drama, processions and the reenactment of the major scenes of the 
entire Passion from Holy Thursday afternoon through Friday, in and out of 
the village church, with textual roles limited to hymns, sermons, and oc- 


Spanish-language hymns gathered from oral tradition or from printed Spanish sources? Judging from 
the texts collected by Rael and others—of which the vast majority have come directly from the Peni- 
tente copybooks, there is every reason to believe that most of them were taken directly in turn from 
printed hymnals. A few were probably copied from other copybooks. This would easily explain the 
rare instances of imperfect Spanish that we find in Rael, who obviously copied the texts as he found 
them. It is possible, then, that Father Ralliere translated many of the texts of his collection from 
the French—even though he does not say so—and particularly those hymns for which he refers us to 
melodies in the “well-known hymn book’’? Or did he take many, if not most, of the hymns from an 
original Mexican or Spanish hymnal, or from a Spanish edition of selected translations from the 
Garin and the Lambillotte? Whatever the answers to these questions, the questions alone can only 
serve to cast still further doubt on the existence of manuscript or printed copies of a Passion play from 
which the “‘Passion”’ alabados may have derived. 

For a good account of the founding and development of Tomé and of Father Ralliere’s background 
and contributions to the spiritual life of the community, see Florence Hawley Ellis, “Tomé and Father 
J.B. R.,” New Mexico Historical Review, XXX (1955), 89-114, 195-220, and also her study done in 
collaboration with Edwin Baca, ““The Apuntes of Father J. B. Ralliere,”’ ibid., XXXII (1957), 10-35, 
259-273. 

Oddly enough, in spite of the many helpful details provided in both studies, virtually nothing is 
said of Father Ralliere’s hymnal. He himself makes no reference to it in his ‘“‘Apuntes,’’ and Ellis 
merely observes that he “composed some of the songs still used in local religious services and arranged 
others” (italics mine). Ellis does mention the 1933 edition of his ‘‘Cénticos espirituales (without music),”’ 
adding that his “‘songs at present are being recorded on discs”? (p. 211). At least six of the Ralliere 
hymns were recorded by J. D. Robb during March and April of 1956. The recordings and texts are 
a part of the J. D. Robb ‘“‘Folk Music Recording”’ collection housed at the University of New Mexico. 

89 Mary Austin, “Folk Plays of the Southwest,”? Theater Arts Monthly, XVII (1933), 602. 

40 New Mexico Quarterly, XXII (1952), 200-212. In the scene where the Jews are looking for 
Christ, Judas asks: ‘“‘;Cuanto me dan y yo se la entriego (sic)?”? She explains that the use of “‘la”’ 
instead of “‘lo”’ is “‘indicative of the dialect found in the text’? (p. 206, italics mine). Parenthetically, the 
same, of course, could be said for “‘entriego.”’ Again, in reminding us of the Old and New Testament 
cycles of written folk drama in the state she refers to La Pasién as one of the New Testament plays, 
and in her study on “Tomé and Father J.B.R.”’ she refers to the Easter processions ‘‘in which Christ’s 
march to Calvary was being represented as a part of the old mystery play, La Pasién’’ (p. 10) and’to 
the “‘local presentation of the Passion Play’’ as a ‘“‘hold-over of one of the mystery plays of the 16th 
century”’ (p. 198). 
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casional lines taken from the gospel. And yet, shortly after, in a popular but 
good description of the “Saints”, or images, and of the role they play in 
Tomé’s Holy Week celebration, she writes as follows: 


The Christ and Saints at old Tomé church are used each year in an Easter production 
of the Passion Play... . This is one of the mystery plays of the Middle Ages, brought 
into New Mexico by the Spanish Conquerors.” 


Clearly too, the Tomé celebration was not a Penitente affair and, quite 
clearly also, it was something more than the Penitente ritual at Talpa as 
reported by Mary Austin: 


This repertorial quest ... has failed to recognize the relationship of the far-famed 
Penitente Easter ceremonies to the old mystery plays which were one of the most 
important mediums of religious and dramatic expression for the Spanish colonists of 
New Mexico, and for their descendants. This failure may explain why so few urban 
New Mexicans ever have joined the Easter pilgrimage of Hispano villagers to Tomé, 
long a Penitente center, where the old representation of the Passion Play—which for 
generations was the center and theme of Penitente Easter ritual—in late years has 
been reintegrated into the services of the Catholic church.® 


In the face of all this “‘evidence”’ and in the absence of manuscripts, it is 
small wonder that scholars should have resorted to speculation and generaliza- 
tions that have served further to perpetuate the belief in the existence of a 
written drama of the Passion in the state. Sister Joseph Marie summarizes her 
position thus: ‘Passion plays were undoubtedly used by the missionaries in 
the Colonial days, then were taken over by the Folk and later made part of 
the expiatory practices of the Penitent Brothers.” “ Fray Angélico Chavez 
commends Sister Joseph Marie for her statement, but what is one to deduce 


41 «Saints in Wood,”’ New Mexico, XXXI (Nov., 1953), pp. 17 ss. Photography by J. Hobson Bass. 

42 “Passion Play in New Mexico,” p. 200. Chavez comments here as follows: “‘She [Ellis], however, 
identifies the old mystery plays with the Penitentes, just as the Penitente writers identified their 
subject with the mystery plays” (of. cit., p. 110). But it is not easy to determine just where he stands 
on this point. Earlier, in commenting on Gregg, he remarks that he (Gregg) had “briefly described 
a Holy Week ceremonial that combined an old-time Passion Play with some authentic Penitente rites”? 
(p. 105, italics mine). Several pages later, in commenting on Bishop Zubirfas reference to ceremonies 
at Tomé, he has this to say: ‘The author merely refers to its ‘funci6n de Semana Santa,’ apparently 
not observed every year, but also evidently an exclusive feature of Tomé at the time. However, it 
had no Penitente features, and is to all appearances the Holy Week pageantry for which the town became 
famous in later years, the origin and nature of which has also been linked with the Penitentes, but 
1s an entirely different thing even if taken over by the penttenttal brotherhoods in later times” (p. 110, italics mine). 

48 Op. cit., p. 89. It will be recalled that she never had access to a copy of a Passion play (cf. note 7 
above). Her further comments are guarded and limited. In her ‘Calendar of Feasts and Folk Festi- 
vals’ she makes passing reference only to the “‘Passion Play’? in connection with the Ash Wednesday 
date: “Beginning of Lenten rituals in preparation for Passion Play by Penitentes ...’? in “Spanish- 
American villages’’ (p. 90). She makes no attempt to localize the play, but she does repeat that the 
“‘play”’ was “performed during Holy Week by the Penitentes at their moradas or chapels . . .”? adding 
that ‘“‘the Passion Play produced by them [the Penitentes] is not sanctioned by the church” (pp. 88-89). 
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from his own remarks on Penitente rites and ‘‘the old folk Passion Play” when 
he writes: 


The rare practice of ‘crucifying’ by tying a volunteer to a cross on Good Friday—never 
by nailing—came from a different source, the old folk Passion Play, the crucifixion 
scene of which was made a realistic part of the Penitente rites by the brethren who 
eventually were the only ones to preserve some elements of such dramas of the people. 
Also from the miracle plays was the macabre feature of a wooden figure of Death 
riding a heavy cart with ready bow and arrow. This Carro, or Carreta de la Muerte, 
one of the most common features of the medieval mystery plays, like the Crucified of 
the Passion dramas, was made part and parcel of the Penitente rites. 


Then, commending Sister Joseph Marie, he concludes: 


Yes, there was a clear distinction between the original rites peculiar to the Penitentes 
and the old mystery plays of the people, and it is most important to keep them sep- 
arate, even it the New Mexico Penitentes assimilated them into their own rites.“ 


Father Chavez himself is to be commended for upbraiding some of the “‘Peni- 
tente authors’’ for “‘rehashing the same ideas”’ and for “‘inextricably tangling 
up the Penitente rites with the old mystery plays. ...” 4° But he still leaves 
us in doubt as to the survival of an authentic Passion play in the state, existing 
quite apart from the Penitente ritual, that may have derived ‘“‘from the old 
mystery plays.” After having weighed all the evidence available to him at the 
time, this investigator was compelled to hedge considerably when he con- 
cluded: “‘It is to be doubted that anything like the longer dramatic versions of 
the Mexican play has ever been presented in New Mexico.” 46 


University of Califorma, Los Angeles 


(To be concluded in the April number) 


44 Of. cit., p. 121. 

45 Jbid., p. 107. 

46 “The Source and Dating of New Mexican Spanish Folk Plays,” pp. 242-243. It would appear 
that I was also willing to concede that the Penitentes and at least the abbreviated text of a play might 
have come up from Mexico together, but certainly “‘no earlier than the opening years of the last 
century” (p. 242, note 35). 
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